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Then  and  Now 

Thirty-five  years  ago  when  mission  work  was 
started  at  Ganado  the  thirty  acres  which  now  comprise 
the  campus  of  Ganado  Mission  to  the  Navajos  were 
largely  overrun  with  sagebrush  and  rattlesnakes.  The 
sturdy  adobe  manse  and  well-built  church,  the  first 
two  buildings  to  be  erected,  still  stand  and  are  in 
use,  the  landmarks  of  those  early,  trying  days  when 
supplies  of  any  kind  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Ganado 
was  then  fifty-six  miles  from  the  railroad,  as  it  is 
now,  but  the  slow  moving  horse  and  wagon  which 
required  three  days  for  the  round  trip  furnish  quite 
a contrast  to  the  modern  trucking  system  which 
reaches  the  mission  in  a couple  of  hours  turn  or  three 
times  each  week.  Since  1901  Ganado  has  grown 
and  developed  until  it  furnishes  the  services  of  a 
modern  community,  with  some  fifty  buildings,  in- 
cluding a church,  a high  school,  a modern  hospital, 
as  well  as  four  dormitories,  office  building,  vocational 
shops,  various  staff  residences,  a central  power  house, 
laundry,  garage,  etc. 

Doctoring  in  the  Desert 

Sage  Memorial  Hospital  with  its  eighty-five  beds 
is  the  only  hospital  within  an  area  of  at  least  25,000 
square  miles  that  is  unconditionally  accredited  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  It  holds  an  active 
membership  in  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
and  is  registered  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  Hospital  staff  consists  of  four  doctors, 
one  full-time  dentist,  eight  graduate  nurses,  a gradu- 
ate record  librarian,  a dietitian,  and  a laboratory  tech- 
nician. The  hospital  also  maintains  the  only  training 
school  in  the  country  for  the  training  of  Indian 
nurses.  The  school  is  accredited  by  the  State  and 


the  American  Medical  Association  and  is  listed  with 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  There 
are  now  nineteen  student  nurses,  representing  the  fol- 
lowing tribes:  Creek,  Navajo,  Hopi,  Assiniboine, 
Pima,  Laguna,  Washoe,  Paiute,  Chickasaw-Choctaw, 
and  Papago,  as  well  as  one  Spanish  American  and 
a Mexican. 

There  has  been  a remarkable  growth  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  hospital  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  admissions  increased  from  1,260  to  1,505 
and  there  was  a daily  average  of  80.4  patients.  Some 
11,450  additional  patients  were  cared  for  through 
the  dispensary.  The  friendly  understanding,  sym- 
pathy, and  healing  which  the  Navajo  finds  in  the 
hospital  are  more  and  more  displacing  the  super- 
stition and  fear  of  evil  spirits  which  have  kept  many 
Navajos  from  coming  there. 

The  field  sendee  which  is  the  extension  arm  of 
the  medical  program  operates  out  from  the  hospital 
in  an  area  extending  twenty  miles  east  of  Ganado, 
twenty-five  miles  north,  twenty-five  to  forty  miles 
west  and  forty  to  fifty  miles  south.  Within  this 
large  territory  the  field  doctor  and  nurses  cooperate 
with  the  government  by  taking  care  of  all  health 
examinations,  eye  treatments  and  minor  diseases  in 
seven  government  day  schools.  They  also  hold 
weekly  clinics  in  these  schools  and  in  the  Ganado 
community  center  at  Tselani.  This  field  service  is 
a highly  important  part  of  Ganado’s  total  program 
as  a means  of  reaching  the  more  isolated  Navajos 
and  in  winning  their  confidence  in  the  all-round 
care  which  the  Mission  is  prepared  to  give  them. 

The  Educational  Program 

The  junior-senior  high  school  at  Ganado  is  the 


only  high  school  located  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 
With  the  recent  development  of  the  government  day 
school  program  for  Navajos,  the  opportunity  of  the 
high  school  for  definite  leadership  training  is  greatly 
increased  in  importance.  The  day  schools,  which  do 
not  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  emphasize  mainly 
the  three  R’s,  learning  to  speak  English  and  simple 
vocational  work.  Ganado  High  School,  which  is  ac- 
credited by  the  State  of  Arizona,  offers  a full  high 
school  course,  including  both  the  regular  academic 
subjects  and  also  practical  courses  in  home  economics, 
farming,  dairying,  tanning,  silversmithing,  Diesel 
operation,  mechanics,  and  carpentry. 

This  leadership  training  program  also  includes 
regular  week  day  Bible  classes  in  each  grade  with 
special  work  for  older  students  who  give  promise  as 
interpreters.  While  the  high  school  work  is  still 
new,  the  first  class  having  been  graduated  in  1930, 
graduates  and  former  students  are  already  holding  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  both  at  Ganado  and  on  the 
reservation. 

Navajos  are  in  the  majority  in  the  school,  but  the 
student  body  also  includes  some  Hopis,  Monos, 
Zunis,  Taos,  Seminoles,  and  Lagunas. 

Community  Outreach 

The  two  community  stations,  Cornfields,  twelve 
miles  from  Ganado,  and  Tselani,  thirty-two  miles 
away,  are  centers  for  varied  educational,  religious, 
social,  and  medical  service  for  hundreds  of  Navajos 
in  isolated  sections  of  the  reservation.  At  each  of 
these  centers  lives  a community  worker  with  her 
young  Navajo  interpreter.  Here  one  will  see  Na- 
vajo women  and  children  coming  in  all  their  pic- 
turesqueness of  native  costume  — flowing  full  skirts, 


vivid  velveteen  blouses,  heavily  decorated  with  tur- 
quoise and  silver  jewelry  - — their  hair  dressed  in 
the  accepted  style  of  centuries.  One  day  they  will 
bring  their  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  yeast  for  a lesson 
in  bread-making,  and  while  the  bread  is  rising  will 
piece  quilts  in  the  next  room.  On  other  days  they 
will  come  in  their  low,  rattling  wagons  drawn  by 
ponies  to  do  the  family  washing  at  the  Center.  Out- 
side of  scattered  wells  dug  by  the  government  and 
at  the  mission  Centers,  water  is  a precious  article  on 
the  reservation,  sometimes  carried  for  several  miles 
for  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  hogan  life.  Then 
there  are  days  when  the  sewing  machine  at  the  Com- 
munity Centers  purrs  incessantly  during  the  particu- 
lar seasons  when  new  clothes  are  required  for  certain 
Navajo  ceremonies.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
also  continually  coming  to  the  Centers  for  minor 
medical  treatments.  Often  those  who  come  wish  to 
be  brought  to  the  hospital  for  further  treatment  and 
care.  When  roads  are  passable  the  community 
workers  make  friendly  visits  in  the  hogans.  In  all 
of  these  varied  contacts  the  workers  have  frequent 
opportunity  of  making  known  the  friendly  Christ  who 
understands  and  yearns  for  the  hearts  of  the  Navajos. 
Religious  instruction  has  a place  in  all  gatherings 
while  simple  religious  services  are  held  twice  on 
Sundays. 

Toward  the  Christian  Life 

The  religious  program  at  Ganado  centers  around 
the  mission  church.  A worship  service  is  held  here 
each  Sunday  and  all  high  school  students  and  student 
nurses  attend  graded  Sunday  school  classes  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  turn  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties. During  the  week  there  are  daily  prayer  and 


worship  periods,  a midweek  prayer  service,  and  a 
special  Bible  class  for  native  workers  who  meet  for 
study  and  also  hold  services  in  near-by  hogans.  Other 
organized  groups  include  the  woman’s  missionary  so- 
ciety which  unites  both  native  and  white  workers  in 
a common  effort  for  enlargement  of  vision  and  ser- 
vice, and  the  Light  Bearers  and  Westminster  Guild 
organizations  wffiich  give  the  high  school  girls  and 
student  nurses  opportunities  for  study  and  expression 
of  the  world-wide  Christian  brotherhood  of  which  they 
are  a part.  Personal  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on 
regularly  in  the  hospital,  while  special  church  services 
in  the  Ganado  church  are  frequently  brought  to  the 
patients  by  means  of  a radio  and  several  loud  speakers. 

Religious  extension  work  is  carried  on  by  staff  and 
students  each  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  roads  are 
open.  Small  groups  go  out  to  near-by  day  schools  or 
hogans  to  carry  the  Christian  message  through  native 
interpreters  and  hymn  singing  in  Navajo  led  by  the 
high  school  boys  and  girls.  At  Christmas  time  ser- 
vices are  held  and  gifts  distributed  at  Ganado’s  two 
community  centers  and  at  the  day  schools  reached  by 
Ganado’s  field  health  service. 

The  Navajo  reservation  is  today  one  of  our  most 
needy  mission  fields,  many  sections  of  it  having  been 
scarcely  touched  by  the  life-giving  power  of  the 
Christian  gospel  whose  Christ,  through  his  consecra- 
ted followers,  offers  life  abundant  to  these  people. 

Support  of  missionary,  including  maintenance  and 
travel,  $1,200. 

Scholarship,  $100. 

Shares  in  station  support,  $10  up. 

Board  of  National  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

19  3 7 


Pace,  two  cents 


